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forth amid the panic which was strangling the city. A petrol-
motor launch approached the ship with an aide of the High
Commissioner. Officers, avidly inquiring, surrounded him.
"Of the Office of the Commander General of Melilla,"
said the adjutant, "there is nothing left. The army is de-
feated. The city is defenceless, and the people have gone
mad, seized with panic. We have no news of the column of
Navarro. It is but necessary to raise the morale of the popu-
lation, bringing to it the confidence it needs, and most of
their fancies will disappear."
" Never did a more intense moment hold our hearts/'
wrote Franco. "To the painful emotion of tragedy was
joined the impression of the emotion of the people, expressed
with cheers and applause. Our hearts bled, but the Legion-
naires sang, and hope was reborn in the hearts of the people.
. , . Sorrow clouded our eyes, but we had to laugh and sing;
songs broke forth, and through cries of 'Long live Spain!'
the frenzied people applauded madly our entry,"
There were harangues by Millan Astray, music, and
parades of Legionnaires as well as of the bearded warriors
of Beni-Aros, among tears, sobs, cheers, and applause. The
city had recuperated, was once more itself after its collapse.
This is how the Legion, without fighting, won its first vic-
tory, where it was unknown, with its mere presence. "On
that day," declared General Berenguer, "the Legion and its
commander lent a positive service to our control and to the
nation."
"Then," says Franco, "we experienced the most pro-
found emotions of our military life. Our hearts lamented
the defeat. As the fugitives arrived, they related the sad
moments of their retreat: the troops in headlong flight, the
cowardice, the heroism, all the details of the painful tragedy.
Silvestre, deserted; Morales, dead; soldiers that reached the
city unarmed; Zeluan, holding out; Nador> also. This was